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^ ^ INTRODUCTION * \ 

^'^T^reer Specia.1 izat ion , as part 'Of the Car'eet Development 

Component, takes the -learning process into the community and* 

' . ^ V 

' involves people and facilities outside the school, just^as ' 

in Career Exploration. The difference is that Specializa- 

tlon otters students an opportuni'ty to lea;:n oh a one-to-one. 

basis about one career,' , * 

''•'^ • \ 

This Handbook for ^Careee SpecialVaat ion Programs has 
been {Prepared "^o fcffer pr(^cec3ure3 fot designing and d^e'l- 
oping career spec ializa^ti ion activities to the ciipier devel- • 
^pmen : staff. It is also a resource for basic inf orlhation , 

with samples ^includ^d in the ARper>dix.. * ■ * • 

~ ■ ■ , >, . ■ • • 

V career' special ir.tetions will be developed for the most 
part, by the students, but wfthout your ener^ and commit- ■» 
ment,- they will no\ be successful. It is important, there- 
fore, to begin the specialization process with an effective 

\ 

1 

student interview to dete-rmine career interests and goals 
that will' lead to an etfeotive learning contract. 

"When you recruit a new site, or approach a community 
personl already in your EBCE program, emphasize the fact 
that ope- to-one - le<<rning .activities are the most memorable 
and most intense for student"^, 'students should expect to 
♦ experience the specialization as participants rather than as 
passive observers. The most interesting specialization pro- 
grams for students are those that s.tress "hands-on" tasks. 
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Q tasks. These opportunities allow the students to get in 
t^uch with r«/al work assignmentrf) fj»al respo^s^ibilities,^ and 
r4al employer expectations.^ ^ 

, CAREER SPECIALIZATION . L 

,Def initiory ^ ^ * ^ 

' ' * .-■ 

Career Speeialization is a unique, pers'pn'al i^^d activity 

in which the Vtudent investigates one career area in depth 

at one resource sit?e. It is i^ually a decision made la!er 

by the ^tudent'N^o has completed one or more explorations 

and is ready t^ try-out an interest in a specific career 

aE»e^^ In ot^hGr»w8rds, Career Spec ial /zat ion is designed -^o: 

• meet -a wide range of interes\s • • 

• p'ermit real ^ty .tes ting oj teptat^^ goals , . 

• acquire some knowledge , - sk i 1 1 , and experiences neces- 
sary to achieve an' anticipated career/ goal 

The student selects the career to investigate, helps 
plan the learning act i vi t ies , ^ and identifies the personnel 
and resource , site involved. The specialization consists of 
two elements: a learning contract and an end f)roduct. 
Learning Contract 

The Learning Contract is an agreement between the stu- 
dent and the fcommunity person to complete a certain number 

4 

Of objectives within a specified period of tiime. The con- 
tract outlines the specialization's objectives, activities, 
and product; method of evaluation; scheduling; and the 



subject* areas in which ciJlirse credit 'will be earned. 

L ' ' i ' ■* ' 

^nd J^roduct > . . 

^Durlng'the«spe<:iali2ation,. the stwdent works on a prod- 
"uct that^wiU reflect his or'her interests. Somt suggis- 
tions for endipri^ucts are listed be low. s Each of >r^ese . 
products has been developed and produced by stu^nts en- 
rojlled in RBS/EBCE programs. ' * 



Specialization Field 
Hospi t^l 

Mechanii^ 

/ ' ' » 

Law » 



Flectr ician 



Carpenter 



Archi tect 
f 

Dentist 



Photographer 



End' Product 

Pictorial essay describing 
experiences was-^r ilt te.n 

Report was writterv on Kiftds of 
repairs the student was able to 
complete . " . _ 

Report was written on courtroom 
and O'th^r activities; opinigns 
artd feelings' about these expe- 
riences were included. • 

' A- small motor was made "by the 
student; he explained how it 
funtitioaed. 

Small table or stool was exhib- 
ited and the work involved from 
designAto final product was 
described . 

Scale model of a house was made 
and presented with a full de- 
scription of the project. 

« 

A set of false teeth were cast 
and presented; each tooth was 
identified. 

A series of photographs was de- 
veloped during the experience 
and were displayed. " 
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Objectives of darker gp^claligatlon ' \ 

~ \ ■ '. 

As a result of speci^i izat ion , students are expected to: 

» /• ■ _ ■ ' ■■ ■■ "-^ " 

• develbp .^heir abiliti«1r to be responsible fbr their ^ 

^ < own learning ^ , ■ 

^ • acquire bas;c skills and expe!;iences rela^d to a spe-^' 
f cific career area and *pply thj-s knowledge to t^sks in 

• that career .. ' ' . ' 

• analyze and report on implications of the specfaliza- 
tion experience fo|: personal career planniing, t;hat is, 
academic "requiremerrts and so forth 

- . 'S ■ 

• apply recommended technique's in interviews with'^tom- 
munity participants ' v , ' 

• define and develop learning activities, objectives, \ 

pjid criteria for evaluation in con j o-nctlon , wi th-^Ts^reer*^ 
Geyeiopment staff anq| le«rninq supervisor ' y 

• produce evitSence (end produc t s ) 'of successful com-, 
pletion^of th^ .experience ^ * 

It should be noted here that specialization does not 
have to be limited to specific job training. Independent 
study in academic areas or public service, for example, are 
legitimate parts of a secondary education.^ Some programs 
also offer students the opportunity to use paid experiences 
as specialization, if they meet the requirements . 2 

Nevertheless, some career focus is ess^ntial\ to spec- 
ializations, and each one should have spepi.fic prov^ions 
for it. 

ROLES IN CAREER SPECIALIZATION 

student 

The development of a"^pecial iza tion is tjihe primary 
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cesporvsibllity of the'^student , and ccJncerna the student and 

the community person. ^ j . * .. * . . 

Stiidents ma)^ begin specializations any time ai|ter they 
» have cdl^ipleted a't least one cluster experience. Mbft pro- 
grams schedule , special iza tions by the quarter or the aeip- 



ester . 



Caree^x DeveJ.Qpment Staff ^ • / 

The program staff's role is to identify specialization 

T i • ^ 

sites in the community, although students ^n some cases vyin 

find their own . ^ In addit^on-^ staff may have to help stu- 
dents assess their interests. 

Learning Supervisor ^ ' , ' ' " ' 

, The learning supervisor will be asked to provide rfeali- 
ty~based experiences -that offer the student a means to test 
emerging interests, and goals, to o^fer learning activities 
that reinforce the end product the student is -working on, 
and to involve the student in hands-on, work-related tasks. 

LEARNING ACTIVITIES' IN CAREER SPECIALIZATION ' 
Specialization learning activities focus on specific 
areas of learning, such as a certain career' or occupation, 
an academic interest, or a public service activity* As an 
opportunity for" students to test their interests and abil- 
ities in specific areas. Career Special iza^tion offers ways 
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^ for students to continue developing a*n<3 exfSanding experi- 
ence-bj^ed learning. 

Defining Student Interests ^ ^ 

Some, students may have .dif f-icul ty in expressing their 
interests or in deciding which interests to investigate. 
The fql lowing procedures have been used succelssfuyy in 
several ongoing programs. They are " presented tiere -as a 
guide or- resource for defining studenjt interests. 
1. One-to-one interview 

a. Ask student .to describe specialization interest 
(or' previous explorations that he/she liked, 
hobbies / etc . ) . ♦ / 

b. R^p^at description .to studerl^ for Validation, 

c. If. a specialization rpeets the student's inter- 
est more effettiyely than a career exploration 
cltister, continue to d . If an exploration is 
the best -way to go, suggest that he/she cdn- 
.tinue with the ex^ora tion ^hase to help clar- 

^A-yify further his/hi^ gareer focus. 

* * 

d. Ask student to consider the following in order 
to develop a goal statement: 

•r purpose of specialization 

• long-range career goals 

• desires, aspirations, values concerning 
educational goals 

e. * Review this goal statement with the student. 

f. Explain responsibilities for a specialization, 
and an en.d product. , 

. g.' Advise student that you will search for a suit- 
able site. (Many st^udents may already have a 
site and personnel "nV mind.) 
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' 2. Ou«fltionn«ires 



Many pijograms have used as»6(88m«nt quest i^fSJKi^t* ■ 
with succees. Pleai^e review. exampJee in the Appen- 
dix. 
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^ *a. Career Development Student Queetionnaire from , 
Program Monitoring Guide', pp. 27-28. ' 

b. Student Interests >Form 

c. Questionnaire • . • 
Community Reaources as/-Specialization Sites ^ 

The process of recruitmeht for speciali«f*tior> activities 
in many ways reflects the same p^oce'dures as recruitment for 
exploration sites; however, since specialization emphai^izes 
a one-to-one relationship between the student'^tid the .com- 
muRity person, this recruitment process will focus more on. 
the individuals at the sites ,^han on the'sJites themselves. • 

Many specialization participar^s wijl bec6me involved as 
a result of exploration activi-ties already in progre's^- and 
will want t-o continue relationships with a particular em- 
ployee whose career interests the stud^snts. 

Very often, students are encouraged to find a speciali- 
nation site on their own. This has, occurred very success- 
fully in project's where a large number of students request 
specializations. (See Appendix for a sample of how one 
project accomplished this goal.) The career, development 
staff should remember' those sites that were contacted init- 
ially for exploration but could not accommodate more than 

■■■■ / ■ • 
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one or two students, these sites may want to participate itfL 
specialization activities. • 

A* word of caution is necessary, here. Al though/many 
exploration sites are willing t6 to take on specializations, 
It may. not follow that specialization sites may neve^ become • 
exploration sites. This^ah be .attributed to the physical 
size of the site or tti* interests of the <?omnWUy persons 
who participate; " ' w ■ 

* 

Negotiating Specializations with Site Personnel 
The following procedures were used by -demgnS tra tron 
sites, pilot sites, and' other schools implementing the 
RBS/EBCE programs They are offered here as a guide to 
negotiating the specialization activity with a community 
person . ' . 

1. Contact and arrange a meeting with the potential 
learning supervisor. . — — . 

2. Explain the purpose of Career Specialization, the 
student's specific interest, and his/her goal-state- 
ment (from the Student Interests form). If this is 
a new site, a general explanation of ^BCE goals and 
purposes is necessary. in addition, the potential 
learning supervisor will need to acquire the support, 
of top iHanagement before setting up the program. 
Such support will, give the learning supervisor the 
authorfity and resources to follow through on program 
goals. 

3. Ask the pote^itial learning supervisor if specializa- 
tion activity can be arranged and if he/she will 
work with the student to define activities and a 
product. 

4. If the supervisor agrees, make an appointment with 
the student in question for final verification and 
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commitment. Ex^plain to th« »tud«nt that th« follow- 
ing events will occur. He/ah* will be^required tor 

. • meet with the potential learning superviior and 

career development coordinator 

• explain his/her specific interest and goal 

• describe an end product he/she would like to 

produce 

e negotiate a learning contract and product that 
will "satisfy both the student and the learning 
supervisor.^ 

Career DevelopmefTt s taff should enouraqe the student 
to think about how much time he/she can put in^o the 
special ijsat ion and how loncf it should last . " 

5. Make an appointment to introduce the student to the 
supervisor. 

6. Help the student describe the specific interest/goal 
and his/her end product. 

7. Ask the supervisor if he/she believes' the student 
can complete the specialization and end product. 

The role of the Career Development staff here is to 
, facilitat e and act as adviser during the negoti ation 

as the st udent and potential learning su pervisor 

create the specialization activities a nd eT^TI^H- 
uc t . ~ ~; -— 

It is imporant to keep in mind that work-related activ- 
ities that will offer maximum hands-on experiences are ex- 
tremely important. It is equally important for the student 
to kie involved in work-related activities that achieve the 
student's overall interest and goals. This may be achieved 
in discussions. . ' . . 



^ CAREER SPECIALIZATIbN ACTIVITIES FORM 
OVERALL OBJECTIVES OF THIS SPECIALIZATION PROGRAM: 



WORK-RELATED TASKS SELECTED 



1. 



2. 



1 . 



2 . 



LEARNING OBJECTIVES 



LEARNING ACTIVITIES 



1. 



tr 



3. 



3 . 



3. 



4. 



5.^ 



6. 



4 . 



5. 



6 . 



t 



4. 



5. 



6. 



7. 



7 . 



7. 



8. 



8. 



T 



With regard to work-related activititi, tht carttr .dt- 

veloplnent staff may want to rtviaw other point* to be con- 
sAdered, such as: . 

• availability of resource site staff 

• appropriateness of work-related activities 
e availability 6f equipment and supplies 

• compatibility of the work-related activities to the 

end product • * 

• constraint i#iposed by the resource site 

In order to complete the meeting with t^^e potential 
learning supervisor and student, the career development 
staff member can revirew the learning contract (activities, 
objectives, and epd product that have been selected ) and* 
make any necessary .che^nges, deletions, or additions. The 
final version of this information -must be documented. This, 
documentation becomes the Learning Contract, 
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PREPARATION OF THET LEAI^ING CONTRACT 
For purposes of stindardUation, «ach Learning Contract 

should contain: \ ' " 

1 ^ name of s tudeiSt 

^ . » ■ 

2. title of specialization ^ 

« 

3. name of learning supervisor . ^m: 

4. name, address, and phone number of employer site 

5. day, time, and dates of specialization 

6. academic credit to be received 

7. overall objectives of specialiLzat ion 

8. learning objectives 

9. learning activities planned 

10. product student will produce ■ ' 

11. process that wiji be used 'to evaluate student's end 
product f 

Turn , to the Appendix for a selection of Learning Gon- 
tracts m 

ng used currently in various RBS/EBCE programs. 
According to staff wh| have operated specialization ac- 
tivities at.the demonstration site and other EBCE sites, the 
use of the Learning Contract has helped students acquire 
further abil'ity in planning and decision making and in eval- 
uating themselves with regard to personal career choices. ^ 



A, 
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BASIC FEATURES OF THE LEARNING CONTRACT 



Student 



Learning 





Supervisor 


Staff 


Person 


1 • 











Learning -activities 
, Objectives 
Project 



Method of Evaluation' 




Start ing" and* end dates, 
Credit to be earned 
^ Monitor/assess progress 



The studej^t, learning supervisor, or Career Development staff person c«n 
participate in evaluating tihe specialization at the end of the contract period. 
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ACADEMIO CREDIT 




■ ■ ', ■ ■ - ■ 

Many of the RBS/ETBGE pr6gr«n\«, impiementing specializations have awarded credit to 
the students. .The foU'oying «hart; list^ the various ways several of these prog.rams- 
have awarded academic cxfi^dij: for specialization. ' • ' 



Program 
Title 



Location 



Number of 
Students in 
Special iiation 



Academic 
Credit ^ 
Earned 



Curriculum 
Techniques Used to 
Pl^an Site Activities 



EBCE 



Teacher 
Corps^ Center 
f&r Career 
.Edul:a tion 

Academy for 

Career 

Education 

EBCE 



Career 

Planning 

Academy 

Memphis 
EBCE 

Project 
Co(npetence 



EBC« 



t 



Greet^ville,^'SC 

Uincoln, NE 
Wilmington, DE 



Philadelphia, PA 

9 

Jf 

Providence, RI ♦ 

* 

Ft: Wqrth, TX 

Memphis, TN 
Worcester , MA- 



Luling, ^jA 



f 



a.O-29 

30-50 
10-29 



Over ,50 

10-^9 
1-9 

■ :^ 

10-29\ 
30-50 



> 



10-29 



Vocational 
Elective 
or other 

Any, all 



No credit 



Social 
Science 

Career 
Education 

Career 
Exploration 



Elective 



>Soci^^i — ^ 
Studies , 
English) 
Math 



Social 
Studies 



\ 



Learning Contract 



Learning Activity 
Packets (LAPS) 

LAPS 



Learn ing Contract 



■Learning Contract 

0 

LAPS 



Learning Contract 
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EVALUATION OF SPECIALIZATIONS * . 
In most cases, the learning supervism" and student will 

develop a procedure or prdcess through which , the atud'ent's 
performance and end product can be evaluated at the compli-- 
tion of the specialization. For example^ these evaluation 

procedures have bepn used wh^n: j 

1. the supervisor administered a 25-item t^a^t 

2. the end product was evaluated by the employer 

If the employer wants to be involved in other areas of 
evaluation, these variables could be included: 

• student preparedness 

« 

• student attitude 

• cboperation with others 

• appearance 

• student abilit;y to understand ' 

• promptness 

• attendance 

Refer to the Appendix (p. A-iO) for examples of student 

performance evaluation forms. 
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Namet 



CAREER DEVELOPMENT STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



Date J 




Listed b^s^ow is a set of questions that relate to the 

kinds of experiences you have had while studying different , 
careers in the community. Please respond to each of the 
following questions by circling the number that best de- 
scribes your reaction to th^^uestion. Select only one jin- 
swer) for each question. Answer each question as honestly 
as you can. This is not a teat and you will not be given 
a grade on how you answer. Your responiies will be used to 
help|imp^ve career development activities in the community 



/ 



Am Not Sure 
Not At All 

Very Little 
Somewhat 

Cons iderable 
JL 



1. 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1. How much opportunity have you had 
to interact with people performing 
different jobs? 

2. How much opportunity have you had 
actually to perform some of the , 
work required in various occupa- 
tions? 



3. 



4. 



5. 



How much opportunity have you had 
to ask the questions you wanted 
about different careers? 

Have you been able to explore ca- 
reers that are of interest/ to you? 

How much opportunity have you had ^ 
to learn the requirements necessary, 
for gaining entry into different 
occupations? 



6. How much opportunity have you had 
to learn how your high school 
coursework applies to various 
. 6ccupations? 
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Career Development Student Queitionneire 



Am Not Sure 
. Not At All 

Very Little 

i Somewhat 
I ^o nsiderable 




«7. Do you feel that your involvement 
with community sites has been 
Jieneficial? 

8. How much^ opportunity have you had 
to p^^tice mathematical -skills 

while visiting community sites? ' ' 

9. How much opportunity have you, had 
to practice reading skills while 
visiting community siteil? 

10. How much opportunity have you had to 
practice writing skills while visit- 
ing community sites? 

11. , How much opportunity have you had to 

practice speaking skills while vis- 
iting community .sites? 

12. How much opportunity have you had to 
learn what you wanted to know about 

different occupations? 

13. How much opportunity have you had to 
■ explore a set of related careers? 

14. How much opportunity have you had to 
reinforce what you've learned i^n the 
community with homework assignments? 

15. How much opportunity have you had to 
discuss your career plans with 
people at community sites? 



From the Program Monitoring Guide,- 1978, pp. 27-28. 
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Career DtvtlopiMnt Studtnt Ou«Btlonn«lr« 
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16. If you could change anything about tha txpariancaa you 

had in tha community, what would you dhanga? 



17. What have been the most rewarding eo(periences in tha 
community that Have helped you learn more about 
careers? 



18. Please indicate any' other comments about your 
experiences in visiting community sites. 



\: <^ STUDENT INTEREST FORM* 

1. Describe the »tudent»t interest succinctly as pos^ 
sible in the space below. 



/ 

2, Describe the student's previous activities related to 
this interest (including participation in a Career Ex- 
ploration or completion of the Career Clarification 
Program » ^ ~; , : 



3. Translate the interest description into a goal , statement 
that describes, in an ideal sense/ the purposetof a pro- 
gram specifically suited to meet the. interest expressed 
above. 



Possible resource site 



Product to be produced 



*From Developing Instructional Programs for Career Special- 
ization, Research for Better Schools, Inc., Robert Holden, 
1975. 



QUSSTIONNAXRE - .. 

The following litt of qtueitions t)«s bt«n v>t*d at v«rlbut 
tlinei to ftssesfl th« itudtntU inttr*it for •piclallvition 

actlvirti«8. . 

Complete the folloying items. 

' ■ / 

1. List three things you are interested in. 

2. List three occupations in line with your interests. 

3. List three things you can do well. • ' 

' J 

4. List three reasons why people work. 

5. What causes occupations to be added or eliminated? 

« 

6. Where could you get information about occupations that 
interest you? (Name as many resources as possible.) 



/ 
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STUDENT LEAHNIKQ CONTRACT 



8tud«nt^ 

Cluster 



GrAdft 



Specialisation Title 

Resource Site Coordinator_ 
Resource Site Sup*rvisor_ 

Resource Site_ ■ 

Address 



Telephone 



Scheduled 'Day and Time^ 
Credit to be receiv(i»d 



Overall Objectives: 



Learning Activities: 



Learning Objectives: 



Product ( s ) ; 



Evaluation Process: 



1^ 



Date of Contract 



Student 



V Resource Site Supervisor 



Resource Coordinator 



\ 



CARE B R 8PB C I AL 1 2 AT ION PROaRAM 



Computtr T«ohndl69y • 



■OBJECTiVESt v^:.;..\.;.;.;... 

■ ' ■ ■ . ■ ■v;:::;v:',::;-;:/'7^^ 

a. To undaritand the basic •kill* jkt#dta to int^^^^^ 
field of data procaaaing and cdmpu tar operation*. 

b. To ttav* physically par formats on* simpla A»ptr«tioh/a 
tivity on each piaca of aquipmant covartd in tha 

internship. 

c. To gain exposure to the mechanics: and tasks associ- 
ated with computer programming and write, compile, 
and debug a simple program. 

TIME: Approximately 9:00-3i00 \ ■ 
SCHEDULE: 

Session Date ' Agenda 



2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 



January 10 



January 17 



January 24 

January 31 
t 

February 7 
February 14 



The punched card^derfcription, .types, 
use. Keypunching and verif icatlon- 
129 operation. 

Continuation of session 1 subject 
matter . 

Continuation of Session 2 subject 
matter. , 

The operation of EAM equipment 
(i.e., sortea:, collator, inter- 
preter, reproducer). 

Continuation of session 4 subject 
matter, , - 

Continuation session 5 subject 
matter. \ ■ 



Pe6ruary 21 The operation of the GEH5-both card 

and tape applications. 

February 26 Continuation of session 7* subject 

matter. 



Soiion Datt 

-9 March 7 



10 



11 



/ 



March 14 
March 21 



I 



Ua« of tht COBOL prp^rAinmih^ Ittn* 
guaqt and DARE including wrltihOf 
compiling/ and dtbugging a ■twpii 
program. . . \ ' v:v;-' 

Continuation of ■eia'ioh 9 aubjaot 
matttr . ■ 

Continuation of aaation l6 tubjact 
matttr . 



J.H. Durant, Manager 
Information Systems 
General Electric Company 



V 



/ 




STUDENT PERPORHANCS BVJttOWXOM 



NAME 



' SPECIALIZATION 



Rapport with coworkers 
Additional Comments 



AGENCY 






.1 


r ■ 

Responsibility 


t 




♦ 


Cooperatiort 


* k 






Dependability . 


Appearance* 


Knowledge of duties . 








Initiative 


Performance k ■ 

■ x*- — ' ■ . — 



SUPERVISOR 
DATE 



ERIC 
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ACADEMY FOR CARBBR SDUCATXON 
At 01n«y High SohooX 

N«m« -of - V^unf T • ■■■■ ■ 

A«signraent_ 



Period of time covered by evtluation 

_._L___ through 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11, 
12, 



from 

Reports to assignment on time 

Relates to office staff ' 

Displays courtesy 

Relates to clients 

.Displays patience 

Shows interest and enthusiasm 

Approach^ duties with seriousness 

Performs duties effectively 

Asks questions when in. doubt 

Accepts supervision in positive manner 

Shows growth as a result of experience 

Remains at assigned ar^a, ualeas on 
assigned errand, until time to go off 
duty 



Based on ratings on each of the above, 
volunteer's overall rating is 



Comment^ 
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Xca<JI«my» for ei^rtfr Bducatipn 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Ability to follow 
initruction^ 

/Rental alartneti. 

Cooperation with authority . 

Cooperation with peers 



• Super iot ■ ■ ;/;A'w^ 



( ) 
( ) 
i ) 



{ h 

( ) 



Re'c omme nd a t i o n a 



..(■:'. :i. 
(I 



•■'•'V-. ' ^.V- 



• 



Date 



name of person evaluating 



Date 



signature 



signature of volunteer 



ERIC 
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■ k COMMONITV PERSOH VIEW SPBClAtlJATION 

Jottph Durant * ' 
Director of Information 3y»t«m« 
Gent ra 1 El«c tr ic Cbmpihy 
R«-E n try Systems Di via ^fi 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania *^ 

We at General Electric becaine involved with Career 
Specialization program in 1971 through recruitlMiV^ effort of 
the Greater Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce on behalf of 
the Academy of Career Education. Our public relations offi- 
cer, who is very active in the Chamber, was contacted to see 
if we would provide resources for the Academy's Career De- 
velopment activities. We discovered that there were spe- 
cific areas of specialization the Aca^fmy staff were seek- 
ing, one of which was the area of computer science and data ^ 
processing. I was asked if I was interested in supporting 
such a Program. After speaking to various people at General 
Electric, I found that we had supported similar programs in . 
the city before, and since this kind of program was in con- 
certk with our various affirmative action and community in- 

J 

volvement goals, it was a good program to support. 

Commi tment 

To make a Career Specialization program successful, you 
must have the gupport of every person involved, from top 
management to the instructor/workers who will be involved 
with the students. in selecting the person who will develop 
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nd op«i>at#. th« pfro9r«n\> top Wnag^^ 
who has a high degree of per ipnal commitmeHt/ Ih ^^^a^^^ 
top .management must give this ptreon full authority to carry 
out all phases of the program; this includee control over 
and Hhe assignment of adequate r;esource8--^people,, ins true- 
tors, training materials, and so forth. 

We are often asked, "What do you get out of it? Why are 
you making this commitment?'* There is no question that^it 
cos ts .us money to use valuable resources — resources being 
our staff, machines, and the time we devote to our students. 
But we do get something' back. For example, the program - 
helps us maintain a positive corporate image in the commu- 
nity. In addition, it can help foster the development of 
specific skills needed in our labor marke^. 

One of the problems we have found in the past few years 
is a deterioration in the altitude or'workers. To balance 
this, we attempt to develop positive work attitudes. We 
find we can instill in students the desire to perform diffi- 
cult work at a quality level. We've had several students 
who, after taking the initial introductory program to data 
processing, have asked to come back to take the computer 
programming course. Tl^ey seem to like it here. That's why 
we feel that committing these resources is an advantage of 
us. It really works 1 
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student inwlvtffitnt 

The key at'ep in thi^ Career' 8peci«li««tlon program j^e Ih 

selecting the etudentt. B«fot:e we agree tt>^ take any etudent 

in, we conduct an indeptH interviev?. The etudenta muat con- 

tact me on theit own and make^- all arrangements, wRen they 

come in, they are interviewed carefully. As a result, the 

first thing students learn is what I, the employer, have to 

A 

offer in a Specialization program, and what they can expect 

/ 

from it. For example," in my fi^ld — computer science and 
data processing — there are many career paths students can 
follow, such as business data processing', the scientific 
application of computers, and simple computer programming 
and systems design; each of these represents a very dif- 
ferent career path for students. They may say, "Computers 
sound like a lot of fun," but they can be very surprised and 
badly disappointed if they don't know exactly what we have 
to offer. So I give them the background information to mak«^ 
sure this is what they really want to do. During the inter- 
view, it's important to take students out to the work area 
so they know exactly where they will be and what the work 
environment is like, because they will be there for thirteen 
weeks, one day a week. If they are unhappy with the work 
environment, they will not have the right attitude when they 
begin work. . 

» 

If I have the particular resources in Career 
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Specialisation a ttudent ii looking, flhf/^^^^^^^^^t^^^ 

his or her personal requirtmentt^ bedauie the next itepit 

to tailor the program to the specif Ic needs of the Btudeftt; 
Not every student ccJneB to me with the ' game level 'Of under- 
standing and background. For exampllf/ I had one etudent who 

only wanted to get .involved in'computer operation, but did 
not want to operate the machines. This required an entire- 
ly different approach to structuring the twelve- to thir- 
teen-week program. I had other students who already had. a 
course in computer programming; it would have been a waste 
of time to have them scheduled to operate the keypunch ma- 
chines, sorters, and related kinds of equipment. Once "I 
have ascertained the student's background, I can construct 
a specific program tailored to his or her individual needs." 

^ UJ^®^^^^^ Career Specialization, the students must be 
considered first. You must know what their needs and inter- 
ests are; then you can take the resources you have and tail- 
or them to their particular needs and interests, j . 

The next thing I like to make clear to the students is 
that I set high goals and standards. I take no nonsense 
from the students; I let them know what I expect from them. 
They are going to be graded and evaluated according to the 
specific objectives of A^ch program during- the twelve- to 
thirteen-week period. ForS^ample, one objective might be 
to learn how to operate certain pieces of equipment success- 

A-16 
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f u 1 ly . A second 6b j t i vt ni t^h t. bi to wr i t* 6h« lii^^^^^ ^--^^ 
gram in Fortran language and d«bug it to if it optrtt* 
8ucce88fully . We do hot give any writtin testi we tvalutti 
a student's progress by the kinds of competenciei ht or' the 

develops and can demonstrate. 



Student Attitude ^ 



If I find that the students are lukewarm, that they're 

searching, that they only think they will like it, I will 
push and probe until I reach the point where I am satisfied 
the students really, want to perform. They're here to work 
and to learn for one full school day A week, and it's as im- 
portant as any other regular classroom situation. Their at- 
tendance is recorded; if they are not going, to be present, 
they are expected to call. They are expected to live up to 
the same standards of behavior as the rest of my employees. 
Once they understand that they are not here to be entertain- 
ed but to l^arn, then we've reached a meeting of minds and 
we can begin the program. ' " ^ 

Types of Training 
The Specialization program nj^ust be a one-to-one or one- 
to-two relationship. I will not take more than three stu- 

♦ 

dents, and they have someone--a high-level analyst, a com- 
puter operator, or a computer s"upervisor--wi th them full 
time. That means my employee is not performing productive 



/ 
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work for m in a regular bu«in«ti o«p«cA,ty, ind thii »£f*oti 

my coat. But this ia tha only way in wh|oh Cartar^^B^^^ 
iration works . Too of tan othar sltuitiona Itudahti tpank 
in and merely walk through a tour and than ara put in a cor- 
ner, given a book or shown some slidai. That ia not laarn- 
ing through experjience which ia the purpose of Career 8pe- 
cialization. ' i I , 

Hai|>ds~On Experience 
The basic approach J we use is hands-on experience. If a 
Student is learnirig how to operate computer equipment, the 
first thing we do is take the student to the machine and ex~ 
plain how it operatee. First the instructor demonstrates 
the equipment, and then the student tries th^ equipment 
while the instructor observes; Then the student tries it 
alone in a demonstration situation: we give the student a 
real task to do — albeit something rather simple--but a task 
he or she can eyaluate in terms of actual performance. Fi- 
nally, the student is critiqued. This process is repeat- 
ed m each instance. A building-block approach is taken, 
starting with the simplest ,task/ with each succeeding assign- 
ment demanding greater skill. This kind of instruction is 
complex, but in each instance there is measurable achieve- 
ment so the student can recognize' his or her accomplish- 
ments. A student's accomplishments must be measurable both 

'■ ■ . ' 
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■ -i n- ■ h i«- ■ --and- i n t h# ••♦ytt -.^-nt-ht^ : in«-tlP^ei<M^l;v^;^tt^ii: -^^^ 
••ntlal In gauging • itijd«nt*t progrttt» 

^ '"^ 

Bacaust soma ttudants art faat/laathara and otjtttra art 
Blow, wf tailor tha pact to tha capabilltiti o£ tach/ttu-? ' 
dent . U« ing the bu i Id t ng-blbck approach) H*^W»t bt aatiji- 
fied ^hat tjjfe s'tudant learns tha firat >ttp bafort ht br aha 
takes the second step. We gear our program to be not only 
flexible, but also to facilitate close monitoring of the 
student's progresst With this flexibility, if a student ia 
falling off or is experiencing problems, the program content 
can be adjusted. 

The Specialization Contract ' . 
. I require a ve|:y specific; written contract negotiated 
between the student and me. In this contract I guarantee to 
provide a particular training program, outline all of the 
sessions, and state the goals or objectiyea that must be 
attained. Before the student comes to negotiate the con- 
tract, I learn, through the school counselor and during the 
initial interview, the student's personality, problem areas, 
apd likes and dislikes. I want the instructors 'to be fam- 
iliar with the students; this makes for a more effective 
learning environment. This personal environment makes tha 
students realize they're not just numbers; in fact, we've 
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h«a" irtstances in the past wh«r« «tud«nt« dtvtloptd ciott 

> friendships wording with their inttructors. . 

^ Life Go als 

It is important to work with students' overall life edf- 

• * * 

cational goals . Students should realiee th^iy must go on to 
♦ college-~whether it's a community college or a technical 
trailing school — or even go on to get their master's degree, 

depending upon how high their career goals fire. rt's impor- 
tant that we as employers help them understand that we're 
not simply imparting technical skills. We look at the total 
person, not just the part of the coi|tract that says the stu- 
dent will be exposed to learning how to program and how to 
run a computer and ho^ ko operate a sorter; they may pick up 
these skills, but they'll. lose them in six months unless 
they have the interest to pursue higher levels of education. 
I often cite examples of former students who decided that ^ 
college wasn't for them; today those people are working for ' 
me in lower-level jobs and attending night school tryi^O^ to 
get their degrees. Then we shOw them some of the people who 
have been on the same entry-^reve4 job for the pa^t ten years 
because they didn't go beyond high school, v 

My instructorsand I feel that the Career Specialisation 
students, donjpared to students in other programs we have 
supported, have been well counseled; and very few had 

■ J' 
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had to work, And they workta hardf thty ihowtd an 'inttrtst. 
In many instances, our profastional paople hava ax^ra work 
becauae they are spending time with a student. But if they 
feel they can see the students enjoying what thay'rt doing, 
if they see them learning something, then that is their 
reward . 

Too often we do not train high school students to go out' 
[ into the adult world to contribute to the working societyi 
-^these students are in an academic environment and don't know 
what the real world is like. It's rare then that students 
can get this kind of exposure in high school. This program 
provides an excellent opportunity for me, in a very small 
way, to expo;|e students to the real world. They are the 
future. 

/ 
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FIND YOUR 0V7N SPRCXAmZATION 

The sur»8t way to have a sp«ciallgation !■ to go out »nd 

find one for yourself . The number of coordinators • abli to 
find specialization employers is limited, but the'number of 
students who want to Work on a personal occupational inter- 
est is great. To bood\t you.r chance of a specialiiation, we 

♦ 

want you to help in the employer recruitment program^? 

What Do I Do First? . _ ' ^ 

First you must determine what your occupational interest 
area is. Do you want to find out about being an auto .me- 
chanic/ nurse, secretary, lawyer, architect, or carpente^r? 

Who Should I Ask To Be My Employer? ' V 
The best people to approach are thos^ you know, people in 
your family or friends of your family. Ask around to see if 

« 

any of your friends know some'(^e you can work with.' If you 
can't find any contacts through family or friends, then you 
have to go right to the business sites. If you want to be 
an auto mechanic, for example, first determine where this 
job is found (auto mechanics are found in gas stations, body 
shops, institute ^or large motor pools, the military service, 
etc.), then go to those places and talk to the person in 
charge. If you don't know where to locate a job, »fisk your 
Academy coordinator for advice. 

h-22 
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What Do I Say to Th« Employer? , * 

Explain to the employer that you are a studant i'n tha Acad- 
emy, for Career Education, located at Olney High School. The 
Academy ptogram teaches students about jobs that are avail- 

r * 

able to them after high sqhool or college. Explain that you 
spend one day a week away from school working with paople in 
the community. You might describe the clusters or apecial- 
izations you were in before and the kind's of people you 
worked with. 

Fin d Your Own Specialization 

After you have explained your experience and background, 
tell .the employer what you want: would^ like to assist 

you one day a week, free of charge." -Stress the •'free of 
charge" part. Employers love free heJLp. Tell him or her 
you want to lear"about the job.' Explain what your oareer 
interests are, and how they can relate to what he/she is 
doing. If he/she seems at all interested, you can refer him 
to Greg Naylor or Ed Wheeler. if you can make the contact, 
^ can take it from there. 

If you have any questions about how to find your own ' 
specializatidn, talk to one of the Academy Coordinators.' 
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' f • c • n c • ^No f 1^ . 



^ Community perion is used to d«scrib« individuAl(«) who 
interact with students at the resource tit*. ^ 

/ ■ 

^Several students- in the RBS/EBCE proj«cti in Mtmphls, 
Tennessee, and Wilmington, Delaware r participated in paid 
specializations this :?ea'r. They were part-time, after, 
school positions that offered students opportunities to in- 
vestigate a single career or area, like business managtmtnt* 
^ In. mQ^x cases, students were required to draw up a learning 
contract with written objectives, learning activities, and 
an end product. In addition, an outreach activity to teet 
EBCE as a paid work experience was .operated successfully 
this year. Located in Coll ingswood , New Jersey, this proj- 
ect offered exploration and specialization experiences to 
ec'onomicall;^ disadvantaged and unemployed youth. Financial 
support came from NlEl and A CETA prime sponsor. 

^ Learning Supervisor describes the person who coord i*- 
nates student activities at the resource site. 

^The Career Specialization Activities Form on page 10 
can be used to .8tru(;ture and assist the student or career 

development staff person. 
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